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Sharp! Snappy!  Just  enough sour! 

Now  Beech-Nut  brings  you  tradi- 
tional fruit  sours,  and  candy  hasn't 
been  so  good  since  "Gibson"  meant  a 
pretty  girl.  Open  a  pack.  The  color's 
great.  Fresh,  bright  aroma,  too.  Pop 
one  on  your  tongue.  The  flavor  gets  to 
you  fast.  Makes  your  taste  buds 
TRAD/r/o^^  sit   up  and   take   notice.   You 
pucker  up  with  pleasure.  That's 
real  old-fashioned  sourball  fla- 
vor!  Try  'em  soon.   Beech-Nut 
Lemon  Sours,  Lime  Sours,  Orange, 
Grape,  and  Cherry  Sours.  Right  fla- 
vor! Right  size!  Right  price!  Another 
quality  product  from  Beech-Nut. 
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Deanna  Bland 


Anne 

Your  hair  was  no  more  aulnirn  tlian 

brown,  and  from  chiliihood  you  limped:  more  so 

when  you  were  weary,  in  the  dwindling 

of  things.  Your  eyes  were  too  green 

for  reflection,  and  in  certain  shoes  you  were 

taller  than  I;  but  you  moved  in  a  way 

that  covered  my  would-be  naivete. 

In  a  grotto  where 
Virgins  had  outlived  their  fingertips,  alongside 
courts  that  were  netless,  more  still  than  clay 

in  the  yards  of  big-porched  houses  with 
leaves  for  insteps  I  took  your  picture 
in  dozens,  while  I  thought 
you  smiled 

H.  C.  Nash 
University  of  Houston 


Adversaries 

Cleo  cleo 

are  you  as  frightened  of  my 
daughter  as  she  is  frightened 
of  you 

you  eat  her  nijlk  in 
yellow  bowls, 
harass  her 

through  screens  with 
holes  too  .small 
for  dogs 

nip  toothlessly  at  her 
blue  shoes 

two  shoes,  retreating 

one  by 

one 


H.  C.  Nash 
University  of  Houston 


Dear  Emily 

by 
Pat  Hyatt 

University  of  Houston 


For  da\s  after  the  funeral,  she  \\'Ouldn't  even  speak 
to  me.  though  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  tragedy. 

But  I  knew  Emily  \\'as  here— there  was  no  mistaking 
her  on  the  stairs:  up  and  down,  up  and  do\\n.  the  two 
square  marks  of  her  boot  heels  appearing  and  then  dis- 
appearing on  each  carpeted  step,  faster  and  faster,  not 
there  and  yet  .  .  .  yes,  audible.  She  would  remain  quiet 
for  several  hom-s  at  a  time,  but  an  electric  storm  or  the 
accidental  shriek  of  a  shutter  on  its  hinge  would  send 
her  scurrying  back  to  die  staircase,  where  she  stirred  up 
a  dusty  draft  and  left  patches  of  dampness  along  the 
banister. 

Sister  Emily  left  this  earth  barely  a  month  ago  in  a 
riding  accident.  The  details  were  never  very  clear;  the}' 
said  she  was  leading  the  pack,  and  probably  the  fox  too 
—she  always  was  a  showoff— when  she  took  a  jump  and 
the  horse  didn't.  Her  fiance  found  Emily  quite  dead  and 
promptly  shot  the  horse  through  the  brains.  It  was  quite 
a  pity  all  the  way  around. 

The  young  man  gallantly  offered  to  pay  for  the  ani- 
mal, but  I  didn't  need  the  money.  Mother  and  Father 
had  left  us  a  large  estate. 

But  now  that  Emily  was  gone  too,  I  was  quite  alone, 
especially  alone  since  the  servants  deserted  without  a 
goodbye.  They  must  have  scrambled  off  the  first  time 
they  heard  Emily  on  the  stairs.  I  shouldn't  have  told 
tliem  to  listen  for  her  .  .  .  they  might  not  have  noticed 
a  tiling. 

Cook  had  left  an  open  jar  of  marmalade  on  the 
chopping  block.  I  shooed  a\\'ay  the  flies  on  tlie  lid,  and 
pulled  up  the  diree-legged  stool.  Then  I  ate  the  whole 
jarful.  I  needed  to  think  out  what  to  do  next,  and  the 
bittersweet  presei-ve  helped  me  concentrate.  I  liked 
it,  anyway. 

As  I  scraped  out  a  last  orange  scoop  from  the  stick>- 
jar,  I  heard  my  sister's  nagging  voice;  "I  should  think 
you'd  want  to  throw  up  now." 

Not  wanting  to  start  an  argument,  I  replied  to  die 
air  quite  casually,  as  if  I  were  only  talking  to  myself. 
"No,  not  at  all.  It  was  quite  delicious.  \\'ould  >'ou  care 
for  some?" 

"Heaven  forbid,"  the  voice  said.   Then,   sullenly,  "I 
don't  know  why  I'm  even  speaking  to  you." 
"Why  shouldn't  you?"  I  dared  to  talk  back. 
'Ton  know  what  I  mean.  Miss  Priss."  She  used  her 
most  self-righteous  tone. 

"I  assure  you  I  don't."  And  I  didn't. 
"The  dress,  the  dress,"  she  screamed. 
"The  dress?" 

"That  damned-ugly  yellow  dress.  You  know  I  hated 
it.  I  never  wore  it.  It  made  my  skin  look  all  olive  and 
sick.  And  then  to  be  buried  in  it!"  The  table  beside  me 
was  shaking,  so  I  knew  Emily  was  leaning  on  it  and 
sobbing.  She  was  always  so  ultradramatic. 

"Look,  I  am  sorry  about  that.  I  do  remember  about 
the  )'ello\\'  no\\'.  But  it  was  the  starchiest,  most  im- 
wrinkled  thing  in  your  closet.  And  exersone  DID  remark 
how  lovely  you  looked." 

"I  know.  I  was  there.  I  heard  them.  They  were  just 
being  nice." 


"Why  didn't  you  say  something  about  it  at  the  time?" 

"I  ...  I  didn't  know  how.  I  couldn't.  I  think  the 
moon  wasn't  right." 

"What  kind  of  mumbo  jumbo  ha\'e  you  been  read- 
ing? That's  crazy  talk." 

"It's  true.  I  can't  .  .  I  .  .  .  keep  forgetting  how  to 
speak  .  .  .  and  there's  all  this  bumping  through  things," 
she  wailed. 

"Now  just  a  minute,  Emily.  You'll  have  to  try  harder 
to  make  a  little  sense,  especially  if  you  intend  to  li\'e 
here.  And  it  looks  like  you  do,  now  that  you're  through 
hiding  and  playing  games." 

No  comment  from  Emily,  so  I  proceeded.  "First  you 
must  plan  on  helping  with  the  house.  You've  run  off 
all  the  servants." 

"Chores?  .  .  Oh,  I  can't  do  chores,"  she  said.  "Look." 
I  squinted  my  eyes  against  the  sun  rays  slanting  through 
the  bay  window.  I  could  barely  see  a  transparent  Emily 
struggling  with  the  broom  in  the  comer.  She  was  try- 
ing to  pull  it  from  the  \\'all,  but  her  fingers  kept  slipping 
through  the  handle.  She  next  tried  to  pick  up  a  dust 
rag,  a  copper  kettle  and  a  cotton  dish  cloth.  Her  film>" 
hands  wavered  right  dirough  them  all. 

"I  can't  seem  to  get  coordinated,"  she  explained.  "So 
I'm  afraid  housework  is  out." 

"Well,  what  CAN  you  do?"  I  demanded.  "I  won't 
have  a  good-for-nothing  ghost  sister  around  the  house 
forever." 

"I'm  afraid  you  will,"  she  said  just  before  I  lost  sight 
of  her  somewhere  in  the  wallpaper  pattern. 
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Emily  wasn't  any  neater  now  than  she'd  e\'er  been. 
She  left  an  annoying  milde\x'  film  on  the  books  in  the 
library.  And  the  dirt  was  \\'orse;  little  grains  of  sUt 
coated  die  furniture.  E\ery  time  she  floated  across  the 
room  a  cloud  of  dust  trailed  behind. 

If  I  sound  resentful,  it's  because  Emily  and  I  were 
never  very  close  as  sisters.  I  fight  ha\e  e\en  blamed 
her  for  all  my  adolescent  miseries.  Emily  had  all  tlie 
beaux,  and  all  of  them  ignored  me.  Or  they  called  me 
"Emily's  sister." 

But  now  Emily  was  dead,  and  I  had  die  upper 
hand,  didn't  I?  I  radier  liked  diat.  Emih's  helplessness 
around  the  house  was  a  bodier.  but  I  resohed  I  would 
NOT  clean  up  after  her.  There  was  no  sense  running 
behind  her  with  a  dust  cloth.  I  would  take  care  of  m>- 
own  business,  and  that  would  be  that. 

One  night  I  did  somediing  I  don't  think  I  would 
have  attempted  when  she  was  ali\'e.  I  carried  m>'  tea 
cup  and  saucer  up  die  stairs,  as  if  I  were  going  to  sip 
it  in  my  bedroom  easy  chair  .  .  .  but  instead  I  timied 
off  at  die  hall  to  Emih's  room  .  .  .  and  I  quieth-  clicked 
die  door  behind  me.  a  \ery  small  click.  The  steaming 
tea  sloshed  into  the  saucer  when  I  set  it  on  Emil\"s 
bureau.  Ugh— dust  e\er\-\\"liere.  almost  like  algae,  ex- 
cept I  hadn't  seen  algae  in  so  long  I  couldn't  quite  re- 


member  what  it  looked  like.  We  used  to  go  to  the  pond, 
Emily  with  two  or  three  beaux,  me  with  my  sewing 
basket-I  have  almost  forgotten  how  to  embroider  now. 
Of  course,  I  couldn't  ever  forget  the  cross  stitch.  No,  I 
suppose  one  always  remembers  sewing,  like  swimming. 
Emily's  closet  door  was  ajar.  I  pretended  it  weighed 
a  ton  as  I  slowly,  slowly  edged  it  open.  I  had  to  move  it 
that  way  to  keep  Emily  from  hearing  anything. 

The  dress  I  wanted  was  sagging  by  only  one  shoulder 
strap  from  the  satin  hanger.  There  would  be  a  crease 
across  the  front  when  I  put  it  on,  but,  no  matter  .  .  . 
it  would  look  lovely  anyway.  I  had  always  wanted  a 
pink  lace  gown,  like  this  one,  with  satin  bows  on  the 
shoulders  and  a  billowy,  cloud-like  skirt.  I  loosened  the 
dress  from  the  hanger  and  draped  it  across  the  bed. 
Dust  coughed  up  from  the  coverlet,  but  it  settled  quick- 
ly. I  pressed  the  bodice  flat  with  the  palms  of  my  hands, 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  wrinkle. 

The  dress  fit  nicely.  A  little  loose  in  front— I  wasn't 
quite  so  buxom  as  my  sister  had  been.  But  in  Emily's 
top  drawer  I  found  two  scarves  tliat  said  "Atlantic  City" 
in  purple  script.  They  helped  fill  me  out.  Though  Emily's 
full  length  mirror  was  foggy  and  a  little  streaked  —  no 
wonder,  there  was  an  open  window  right  next  to  it,— I 
could  tell  I  looked  very  pretty.  "Very  pretty"  I  said  out 
loud.  "There  must  be  some  slippers  to  match.  Emily 
usually  has  shoes  to  go  with  everything."  I  pulled  up 
the  long  lacy  skirt  and  knelt  in  the  closet  doorway  to 
sort  through  Emily's  collection  of  shoes.  Just  then  I 
could  hear  Emily  whooshing  up  the  stairs. 

"Take  that  off,"  she  demanded  from  the  door  way. 

It  was  simple  enough  to  say  no.  "No."  I  stood  up  as 
I  said  it,  and  rammed  my  shoulders  back  resolutely. 

Emily  must  have  been  startled  at  my  back  talk.  She 
paused  at  least  a  minute  before  she  said,  "I  will  not 
have  you  parading  in  my  best  clothes.  That  is  sacrilege 
to  the  dead." 

"\Miat  \\ill  you  do  about  it?"  There  was  no  sense  in 
being  subservient  to  a  mere  ghost. 

Emily  tried  desperately  to  throw  the  bedside  lamp  at 
me,  but  I  grabbed  a  vase  and  tossed  it  right  through 
her,  I  think.  It  shattered  against  the  wall.  Next  Emily 
must  ha\'e  tried  to  slap  me,  but  all  I  felt  was  a  feeble 
stirring  of  wind.  Then  my  dress  started  trembling  and 
I  guessed  Emily  was  trying  to  rip  it  off.  But  she  couldn't 
get  a  grip. 

That's  when  I  reached  for  the  teacup  on  the  bureau 
and  very  steadily,  almost  maliciously,  poured  lukewami 
tea  in  a  semi-circle  around  me.  I  could  imagine  Emily 
jimiping  back,  shivering.  In  fact,  a  faint  brown  stain  liad 
jerked  away  from  me  toward  the  mirror. 

"Look  what  you've  done,"  Emily  wailed.  "I've  got  tea 
all  over  my  front." 

What  a  miraculous  joke.  I  had  to  laugh. 

"Get  a  rag,  get  a  rag!"  she  screamed.  Still  holding 
my  aching  side  with  one  hand,  I  offered  her  an  Atlantic 
City  scarf.  She  tried  to  dab  it  at  her  stain,  but  the  scarf 
floated  to  the  floor. 

"Help  me  wipe  it  off,"  Emily  shouted  again. 

"Say  please."  I  was  going  to  get  all  the  good  I  could 
from  the  situation. 

"Please." 

I  stepped  forward  widi  the  scarf,  wet  a  tip  of  it  with 
my  tongue,  and  reached  out  to  rub  it  on  that  amazing 
stain.  My  arm  went  through  her.  "No  use,,"  I  said,  pick- 
ing up  my  skirts  and  flouncing  down  the  stairs  in  my 
best  Emily  imitation. 


m. 


Dear  Emily  isn't  too  happy  here  at  home  with  me. 
I  realize  that.  I  suppose  my  taking  over  her  wardrobe 
has  had  something  to  do  with  it.  But,  you  know,  I've 
been  a  different  person  since  that  night  in  her  room. 
It's  a  shame  she  has  to  despise  me  for  wearing  her 
clothes  and  perfumes,  when  I  feel  no  dislike  for  her 
anymore.  The  old  jealousies  are  gone.  After  all,  Emily 
is  my  responsibility  now.  She  has  no  one  else  to  turn 
to.  No  one  else  can  tell  she's  around.  I  know.  I  tested  the 
grocery  boy.  He  said  he  couldn't  see  her  at  all.  Then  he 
left  right  away  without  waiting  for  the  tip.  He  almost 
never  forgets. 

Emily  isn't  looking  well  cither.  Her  brown  stain  is 
turning  rusty  on  the  edges.  But  at  least  I  can  spot  her 
when  I  come  into  a  room.  I  don't  have  to  worry  about 
the  light  being  right. 

I've  started  reading  to  her  now.  It  fills  the  time,  and, 
anyway,  is  excellent  voice  training  for  me.  I  never  used 
to  speak  up  much.  Emily  did  more  than  enough  talking 
for  both  of  us.  But  now,  through  our  nightly  reading 
sessions,   I've   developed   a   very   resonant   tone.     Even 
Emily  remarked  on  it.   She  said:  "You're  a  very  good 
reader,  sister.  Your  voice  is  very  soothing  to  me."  Poor 
thing,  she  does  have  her  worries— nothing  to  do  all  day 
but   practice   bouncing   up   to   the   ceiling   or   strewing 
cobwebs  about.  I  don't  really  mind  entertaining  her: 
"O  Fairest  flower  no  sooner  blown  but  blasted. 
Soft  silken  Primrose  fading  timelessly. 
Summers  chief  honour  if  thou  hadst  out-lasted 
Bleak  winters  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  drie..." 

"Enough,"  Emily  snapped.  It  was  the  first  unpleasant 
thing  she'd  said  for  days. 

"Why  enough?  I've  just  begun.  It's  perfectly  good 
Milton."  I  continued  to  read  aloud,  but  Emily's  stain 
slipped  out  into  the  hall  and,  I  supposed,  up  the  stairs 
to  the  attic.  Why  she  was  attracted  to  that  bleak  dark 
place,  I  didn't  know— but  she  seemed  to  be  spending 
more  and  more  time  there.  She  was  growing  awfulh' 
fond  of  cobwebs.  Perhaps,  just  perhaps  I  could  coax  her 
into  sta\'ing  up  there  long  enough  for  me  to  .  .  .  well 
...  to  liave  guests  in  for  tea  some  day.  I  could  read 
to  tliem.  Wouldn't  that  be  gay?  A  little  delicious  chill 
ran  down  my  backbone  at  the  tliought.  I  wondered  \\'ho 
to  in\'ite.  I  didn't  remember  names  anymore.  I  hadn't 
been  to  town  in  so  long.  But  now  that  Emih'  was  be- 
coming more  and  more  self-reliant  and  independent, 
why  shouldn't  I  be  able  to  entertain  \^'ithout  interfer- 
ence? Perhaps  .  .  .  yes  ...  I  will  ask  the  grocer\'  bo\- 
who  some  of  his  nicest  customers  are. 


IV 


It  took  more  than  two  weeks  to  arrange  the  tea  part\\ 
The  grocery  boy  usually  left  my  \\eek's  supplies  just 
inside  the  back  porch  door.  I  had  to  nm  outside  to  catch 
him  and  ask  if  he'd  help  me  with  a  list  of  guests,  just 
die  nicest  ladies  he  knew.  He  shiugged  his  shoulders 
and  said,  OK  sure,  he'd  get  some  names  and  have  them 
for  me  next  week,  if  I'd  pay.  How  much? 

^^'ell,  that  was  one  question  I  wasn't  expecting.  "Fi\'e 
silver  dollars?"  and  he  said,  sure,  for  that  much  he'd  do 
anything  for  anybody. 

"You'll  be  sorry,"  Emil}'  said.  "The  outsiders  will 
ruin  ever}-thing." 

"Emih',  you  don't  e\'en  sound  like  your  old  self.  You 
must  be  tired,  ^^^ly  don't  you  go  lie  down  a  few  min- 
utes before  the  guests  arrive." 


"I  suppose  you're  right,"  she  said  meekly,  floating 
into  tlie  sitting  room,  where  she  reclined  on  the  chaise 
lounge.  Her  stain  blended  into  the  bro^^'n  velvet  pillow. 
At  about  a  quarter  to  diree,  I  could  hear  her  whispery- 
thin  snoring.  Poor  thing. 


Only  four  of  the  six  came.  They  huddled  together  on 
die  front  porch  like  a  puff-chested  quartet  of  pigeons, 
somewhat  ruffled,  not  elegant-looking  at  all.  I  was  wear- 
ing Emih''s  best  Sunday  dress. 

I  confess  I  ne\er  did  get  their  names  straight.  The 
plumpest  one  cooed,  before  I  had  the  door  properh' 
fastened  behind  her,  "WeS'e  all  been  so  curious.  When 
did  you  return  from  the  continent,  my  dear?" 

"The  continent  of  what?" 

"^^^ly,  Europe,  of  course." 

The  next  week  he  had  die  list  of  names.  Of  course 
I  had  to  drop  the  coins  in  his  greasy  palm  before  he 
handed  me  the  paper.  There  were  only  six  names  on 
it.  I  was  disappointed,  but  I  supposed  that  would  be 
enough  for  a  first  party. 

I  posted  the  invitations  with  him  the  next  Friday. 
They  were  addressed  to  six  names  I'd  never  met.  A 
rather  peculiar  situation,  but  how  else  is  one  to  move 
back  into  the  social  pace?  I  counted  on  all  six  coming, 
out  of  curiosit>'.  After  all,  our  home  had  been  some- 
thing of  a  landmark  in  die  community.  I  don't  mean  an 
old  landmark,  I  mean  a  new  one.  The  house  was  still 
new  when  Mother  and  Father  drowned  at  sea.  There 
had  never  even  been  a  housewarming.  Aunt  Cora,  our 
only  kin,  was  going  to  help  Emily  have  a  coming  out 
party  after  the  proper  mourning  period.  But  then  Emily 
died,  and  Aunt  Cora  sent  a  wire  saying  she  was  coming 
to  the  funeral,  and  then  we  would  sell  the  house  and 
leave  for  Europe  together.  Aunt  Cora  never  did  show 
up.  She  must  have  gotten  lost.  So  now  it  was  up  to  me 
to  have  the  proper  housewarming. 

The  cookies  were  cooling  on  the  windowsill  and 
Emily  was  watching  me  as  I  rubbed  the  tea  service. 
"There,  that  spout  really  shines  now,  doesn't  it?" 

"1  suppose  so." 

"Why  so  glum,  Emily?  You  won't  have  to  stay  in  the 
attic  all  that  long." 

"I  don't  see  why  you  have  to  invite  others  here." 

"For  appearances  sake,  Emily.  You  used  to  love  par- 
ties. You  must  agree  I  need  to  get  out  and  make  friends 
in  the  community.  We  do  have  a  lovely  home  here. 
I've  been  wrong,  I  suppose,  to  keep  it  so  closed  up." 

"But  I've  never  been.  Have  vou?" 


"To  Europe?  Yes,  many  times.  Three,  I  think.  But 
we  all  understood  your  late  aunt,  God  rest  her  soul,  had 
sent  ...  I  mean,  had  arranged  for  you  to  xasit  that 
excellent  center  in  Europe." 

"Aunt  Cora  changed  her  mind,"  I  cut  her  off,  and 
ushered  the  group  down  the  hall. 

I  could  feel  the  four  women  staring  round-eyed  at 
each  other  as  I  led  them  into  the  sitting  room.  There 
were  going  to  be  some  nosy  questions,  I  should  have 
realized.  \Ve\\,  people  had  no  business  asking  about 
family  affairs.  Questions  were  rude  at  a  party.  I  would 
have  to  be  extremely  firm. 

"We  understood  only  a  housekeeper  lived  here,"  one 
of  the  pigeons  blurted  out  as  she  waddled  under  the 
door  arch. 

"That's  not  so.  I've  been  here  all  the  time.  Ever  since 
the  riding  accident.  How  many  lumps  in  your  tea?" 

"You've  been  here  by  yourself  since  then?  ^^^^^^ 
we've  never  seen  vou  in  town  .  .  we'd  have  .  .  ." 

"What?" 

"Come  to  visit.  Kept  up.  Helped  you." 

"We  have  kept  ourselves  very  well,  thank  you.  Do 
have  a  seat.  The  tea  is  getting  cold."  Little  puffs  of  dust 
arranged  themselves  about  the  women's  hips,  as  three 
of  them  sat  on  the  divan.  I  bent  to  arrange  cups  on  the 
tea  cart. 

In  the  quiet  half-second  before  the  steam  of  tea  hit 
the  first  cup,  I  heard  Emily's  muffled  snore.  I  turned 
around  too  late:  the  fourth  fat  lady  had  lowered  herself 
right  on  the  chaise  lounge  and  on  poor  Emih',  camou- 
flaged too  well  by  the  brown  pillo^\^  All  my  fault  .  .  . 
I  had  forgotten  to  take  her  to  the  attic. 

"Get  up,  get  up,"  I  shouted  at  the  fat  lady. 

"Whatever  for?"  she  arched  her  eyebrows  and  made 
a  capital  O  with  her  mouth.  She  uncrossed  her  feet  at 
the  ankles  and  heaved  out  of  the  chair. 

"It's  poor  Emily.  You've  sat  upon  her.  She  must  be 
smashed."  She  was  indeed.  You've  never  seen  a  more 
depressed  looking  ghost. 

"What  happened?"  Emily  asked  dazedly,  coughing 
to  get  her  breath  back  and  clutching  her  stain. 

"Emily,  Emily,  I'm  so  sorry.  You've  been  sat  upon. 
It's  my  fault.  Here,  take  a  deep  breath  and  tr\-  not  to 
hunch  over." 

The  front  door  slammed,  and  my  guests  were  already 
on  the  front  porch  when  I  turned  around  to  speak.  One 
of  them  was  repeating  "Something  must  be  done,  some- 
thing must  be  done,"  as  they  bounced  do^^^l  the  side- 
walk together.  Emily  and  I  watched  them  flicker  past 
the  picket  fence  and  out  of  sight. 

Then  we  had  our  tea.  Almost  four  cups  apiece. 


pfll 


Patricia  Massey 


The  New  Widow 

A  woman  carriaged  in  from  town  to  tell  me 
He  was  dead.    She  drew  herself  upon  a  stool 
Beside  the  fire,  a  sorry  elf  atop  a  mushroom 
Melting,  and  spoke  of  how  it  went:  Had  fallen 
From  a  roof,  she  said;  was  brawling,  had  been 
Drunk.  And  then  she  took  a  basket  stuffed 
With  chicken  legs  and  soup  from  off  her  arm 
And  left.  Across  the  plot  which  he  had  shook 
To  creases  before  he  cursed  away  to  fetch 
The  seed,  I  walked,  and  did  not  argue  back 
With  Death  who  laughed  in  fieldmice  twitters 
And  picked  His  teeth  with  last  year's  silver 
Cornstalks.  I  could  not  weep.  Then  anger 
Shucked  the  bud  beneath  my  ribs,  and  tried 
To  thump  it  down  in  scorn  at  such  a  lack 
Of  grief,  while  stubbornly  the  infant  clutched 
His  cord  and  sternly  placed  his  mourning 
Hands  about  his  feet,  until  I  feared  of  being 
Brought  to  bed  with  an  unbearable  child. 

Sylvia  Eidam 
VNC-G 
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Lines  From  Egyptian  Frescoes 

This  sepulchre  which  we  approach  in  caravan 

Has  not  alone  been  charted  round  a  fear 

Of  death.  Our  Europe,  too,  has  designated  valleys 

For  its  catacombs,  with  some  late  centuries'  hope 

of  resurrection,  such  as  this  of  Egypt's 

Parched  triangles  with  its  inlaid  Journies 

Of  the  Dead.  But  we  have  misconstrued 

These  murals  since  gaudy  Alexander  rode  this  way 

And  Ptolemy  cast  for  ducks  on  Mareotis;  Each 

Kingdom's  history  rolls  still  to  synthesis 

In  graves  and  Europe's  river  is  the  same  as  Nile. 

Let  us  dismount  upon  this  level  span 

And  clear  away  the  sand  which  climbs 

Like  oaken  leaves  against  the  bolt.  Before 

Us,  thieves  and  excavators  have  been  here 

Who  opened  up  this  tomb  and  carried  off 

Its  jars  and  bowls  and  pickled  occupants. 

Think  how  this  sand  has  held  the  prints 

Of  camel  herds  and  seven  fattened  kine. 

Instead  of  our  poor-ribbed  mules;  imagine 

Those  who  hewed  this  rock,  the  arms  which  shoved 

It  to,  believing  it  moored  forever. 

Their  blocking  stone  now  yaws  to  left. 

And  our  torches  show  these  chambers  to  be  crusted 

With  an  art;  some  crafted  hand  has  worked 

The  lines  along  this  piece:  observe 

The  flecking  paint  upon  this  eye,  this  unique 

Nose.  And  there,  Anubis,  dog-headed  burier 

Of  the  dead,  hauls  down  his  mummying  sails 

In  dark  beneficence  against  the  city  docks. 

On  prancing  ladies  and  well-oiled  pharaoh 

Who  swings  a  fan  and  grasps  the  sign  of  life, 

A  man  in  miniature. 

Look  on  that  river  wrapped  in  nightly 

Winding  sheet  where  the  Light  god's  barge 

Rocks  to  and  fro  and  the  chief  is  hooded 

With  the  scarab's  face,  the  rudder  failing 

In  the  helmsman's  hand.  Those  waves 

\\'ill  crest  tomorrow  and  hold  our  Sun 

And  Retinue  on  silent  points,  as  no\\-  they  rest 

Along  this  sandstone  wall:  At  last  will  come 

The  iceman  to  Heliopolis,  to  freeze 

The  variable  ashes  of  heron  phoenix  who 

Perches  feathered  here  in  thermal  blue. 

Sylvia  Eidam 
UNC-G 
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Sister  To  Brother: 
An  Admonition  To  Remember  His  Childhood 

Tell  me,  brother,  how  old  are  we? 
A  kettle  crouches  on  the  iinfired  coals;  your  hands 
Confuse  themseh'es  with  whittling  on  the  table  top 
And  I  rest  thinking  of  the  wind  outside  which  knots 
Itself  about  the  chilly  moon.  We  are  growing  older 
Than  we  ever  \^'ished  to  be.  Remember  how  we  said 
We'd  die  at  twenty,  and  now  that  we  are  nearing 
Twent>-three,  think  that  we  shall  live  at  least 
To  thirt)'.  The  kettle  starts  to  sing  itself  to  sleep 
Since  you  have  stirred  the  fire.  I  did  not  notice. 
Folded  as  I  was  between  your  fingers,  and  buckled 
Up  in  silence  by  the  wind.  Now,  how  go  the  flames? 
They  will  not  touch  the  curling  moon  which  crisps 
Like  some  small  red  ash  against  the  pane. 
And  cannot  waiTn  the  burning  wind  which  strives 
To  heap  before  us  time  with  all  its  vagueries. 
Your  fro\\'ning  nails  my  tongue  to  wooden  words. 
Excuse  such  childish  speaking  but  tomorrow  is  your 
Marriage  day,  and  I  am  everywhere  reminded 
That  all  we  ever  have  is  history. 

Sylvia  Eidam 
UNC-G 
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The  Kobayashi  Internment 

by 

Eugene  Wildman 

University  of  ChicdfJO 


In  the  macrocosm  which  others  call  the  prison,  only 
the  inmates  are  free.  There  are  many  who  argue  that, 
as  a  consequence,  my  function  as  director  is  not  really 
to  incarcerate  but  to  deceive.  For  the  proponents  of  this 
view  the  prison,  with  all  its  operations,  with  its  vast 
tiers  of  cells,  its  chambers,  its  offices,  its  hospital,  its 
grounds,  is  interpreted  as  a  dissimulation,  an  elaborate 
geometric  distortion  conceived  to  paralyze  the  intellect 
and  destroy  tlie  will  of  the  inmates.  The  absence  of 
laws  and  prescribed  sentences  is  pointed  to  in  support 
of  this  engaging  contention.  Others  still  go  further  and 
maintain  that  there  are  no  officials  above,  that  the  di- 
rectorship is  an  empty  title,  that  there  are  no  guards, 
and  even  no  punishments.  The  recent  case  of  the  spy 
Kobayashi  is  cited  as  evidence.  Kobayashi,  they  observe, 
was  ne\'er  actually  sentenced.  Moreover,  and  much  more 
important,  he  was  never,  properly  speaking,  arrested. 
The  elegance  of  this  hypothesis  saves  it  from  being  en- 
tirely false,  but  it  does  turn  upon  a  profound  miscon- 
ception. Kobayashi  very  possibly  was  deceived,  but  he 
most  certainly  did  die,  and  through  the  direct  instru- 
mentality of  the  prison.  I  myself  witnessed  his  last 
breath.  Indeed,  it  was  I  who  pulled  the  trigger. 

What  is  beyond  doubt,  in  any  case,  is  that  the  in- 
mates have  incalculable  advantages  over  us  who  keep 
them.  Life  here  is  a  ceaseless  battle  in  which,  though 
I  am  supreme,  it  is  they  who  are  in  command.  If  I  am 
able  to  contain  them  with  only  bars  and  a  dozen  or  so 
guards,  it  is  not  because  I  have  more  strength  or  am 
more  ruthless.  I  am  not.  The  obvious  superiority  which 
I  have  over  them  derives  only  from  the  fact  that  I  am 
more  philosophical.  Though  I  have  been  cruel  on  oc- 
casion (as,  of  course,  kind),  basically  I  am  indifferent 
to  such  concepts.  They  are  of  interest  only  to  philo- 
logists. My  function,  at  bottom,  is  neither  to  tortine  nor 
to  punish,  though  I  have  often  employed  those  stra- 
tegems.  My  primary  task,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  conceal  from 
the  inmates  the  e.xact  nature  of  the  freedom  which  they 
unquestionably  do  possess.  I  have  been  able  to  accom- 
plish this  because  it  is  my  nature  to  respond  to  people. 
I  enjoy  them.  Essentially  I  am  a  man  of  feeling,  not  of 
abstract  ideas.  Unlike  my  wards,  I  pride  myself  on  my 
ability  to  respond  to  feeling  situations  and  never  to 
confuse  them  with  linguistic  ones.  Words  like  master, 
slave,  good,  bad,  prisoner,  guard  mean  nothing  to  me. 
But  of  course  I  have  the  advantage  of  a  superior  dis- 
ciplining and  an  articulated  body  of  doctrine  behind  me. 

Though  the  prison  is  not  old,  though  the  present 
building  was  constructed  within  living  memory,  both 
the  plan  for  its  physical  shape  and  the  traditions  by 
which  it  is  administered  were  formulated  by  the  ancient 
criminologists  after  generations  of  study  and  experi- 
mentation. These  criminologists  were  profound  and 
original  thinkers,  and  the  imperial  mandate  Vi'as  not 
given  until  every  contingency  had  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for.  The  present  system  cannot  be  improved 
upon.  Yet,  the  prisoners  are  bound  by  no  conventions, 
as  I  am.  It  is  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  prison  that 
all  possibilities  are  in  their  hands. 


The  psychology  of  directing  the  prison  is  clear. 
The  principles  of  administration  were  so  perfectly  con- 
ceived by  the  ancients  that  they  admit  of  no  deviation. 
The  law  is  precise  and  simple  to  the  extreme.  There  can 
be  no  possible  misunderstanding.  It  states:  Let  the 
punishment  fit  the  criminal.  Therefore  no  one  is  sen- 
tenced until  he  has  arrived  at  the  prison  and  been  inter- 
viewed. That,  at  least,  is  how  the  law  has  been  under- 
stood by  past  directors.  Nothing  could  be  more  just.  I 
am  not  the  agent  of  punishment,  I  am  simply  its  perfect 
instrument. 

The  position  I  hold  is  hereditary,  and  the  law  was 
revealed  to  me  years  ago  when  I  was  a  child  and  began 
to  undergo  my  training.  My  education  consisted  of 
meditation  upon  the  implications  of  the  law.  I  was 
assigned  a  series  of  mentors  who  would  examine  me  by 
giving  me  hypotiietical  cases  and  asking  that  I  prescribe 
the  suitable  penalty.  It  is  indicative  of  tlie  nature  of 
the  prison,  and  the  importance  of  my  position,  that  if 
the  answers  I  proposed  were  too  near  what  the  mentors 
themselves  were  thinking,  I  would  be  required  to  en- 
dure a  period  of  fasting,  tlieoretically  to  last  until  I 
could  suggest  another  punishment  which  they  had  not 
anticipated.  When  I  grew  older,  and  nearer  the  time 
when  I  would  assume  my  duties,  actual  cases  were 
substituted  for  invented  ones.  The  procedure  remained 
the  same.  If  my  own  verdicts  accorded  too  nearly  with 
historical  actuality,  a  new  regimen  of  discipline  was 
prescribed.  Finally  I  began  to  understand  the  law,  and 
to  perceive  its  beauty.  The  beauty  of  the  law  consists 
in  this;  it  is  not  symmetrical,  though  it  is  not  unsym- 
metrical.  There  is  no  one  who  loves  the  law  more  than 
one  who  comprehends  it,  and  as  I  began  to  realize  its 
nature  my  admiration,  even  my  love,  for  the  old  crim- 
inologists overwhelmed  me. 

As  an  aid  to  comprehension,  to\vard  the  end  of  my 
training  period  another  postulate  of  the  law  was  re- 
vealed to  me.  This  is  the  only  other  postulate  I  have 
ever  been  taught,  and  nothing  more  has  e\'er  been  re- 
quired. It  is  called  The  Doctrine  of  the  Indifferent  Con- 
tinuum. The  Doctrine  of  the  Indifferent  Continumn 
holds  that  for  any  given  proposition  which  is  true,  the 
contrary  must  be  no  less  true.  An  example  is  given. 
Hsueh  Tzu  writes:  "I  have  decided  to  kill  Yao  Lu. 
Armed  with  a  knife  I  break  into  his  house  and  surprise 
him  asleep.  I  press  the  knife  to  his  throat.  Just  then  he 
wakes  up.  At  that  moment,  who  controls  the  knife? 
Yao  Lu  clearly  does.  \A'hat  if,  when  he  sees  me,  he 
laughs?"  However,  an  unknown  commentator,  differing 
perhaps  only  in  subtlety,  has  added  that  Hsueh  Tzu's 
parable  is  exact  only  on  the  basis  of  a  still  prior  law. 
That  law  he  fonnulates  as  The  Principle  of  Ob\erse 
Fascinations.  For,  he  adds,  what  if  Hsueh  Tzu  also 
laughs?  Yao  Lu  will  surely  die.  It  is  hardly  to  be  thought, 
though,  that  Hsueh  Tzu  did  not  foresee  that  possibility'. 
It  would  seem,  rather,  that  die  commentator  was  deal- 
ing only  widi  the  psychology  of  fascinations,  whereas 
Huseh  Tzu  was  stating  a  metaphysical  principle,  upon 
which  the  fascinations  rest. 
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Withiii  m}'  own  experience  I  recall  the  interview 
I  had  with  tlie  Frenchman  LeBec  on  the  day  he  ar- 
rived. LeBec  had  been  engaged  in  espionage  activities 
for  a  bloc  of  European  business  interests.  Important 
diplomatic  information  was  given  into  his  hands,  and 
it  was  his  job  to  encode  that  information  and  pass  it 
on.  The  messages  were  keyed  to  a  French  edition  of 
Li  Po's  verse  and  were  transmitted  by  radio.  The  authori- 
ties had  of  course  been  monitoring  the  broadcasts  for 
some  time  but  were  reluctant  to  do  anything  until  the\' 
had  broken  the  code.  That  it  was  broken  only  seems 
to  be  an  accident.  One  day  a  message  was  transmitted 
that  \\'as,  with  the  exception  of  diree  words,  a  complete 
rendering  of  a  poem.  The  monitor,  who  had  recognized 
none  of  the  verse  of  our  national  poet  before,  suddenl>- 
came  alive.  In  a  matter  of  hoiu's  the  code  was  broken. 
^^'hen  LeBec  was  brought  to  us,  I  sent  for  him  at 
once.  "1  congratulate  you,"  I  said,  "on  \our  lo\'e  of 
poetry."  LeBec  only  scowled. 

"Ah,  you  are  anno\'ed  b\'  the  ironic  circumstances  of 
yoiu:  capture.  Though  perhaps  the  deepest  irony  of  all 
lies  in  your  choice  of  poet.  The  outcome  seems  inevitable 
from  tlie  choice." 

"The  only  thing  inevitable  is  that  I  am  going  to 
break  out  of  here." 

I  bowed  slightly.  "Perhaps  you  misunderstand  my 
joke.  You  do  know  the  apocryphal  story  of  Li  Po?  It  is 
so  popular  in  your  countries." 

"I  am  not  here  to  talk  about  poetry." 

"No.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  are  here  to  be  tor- 
tured." 

I  watched  LeBec  closely  at  that  point,  and  when  I 
mentioned  the  word  torture  he  never  flinched.  It  was 
exactly  what  I  hoped  for.  He  matched  my  bow  with 
one  of  his  own.  Ignoring  him,  I  went  on. 

"Li  Po,  so  it  is  said,  dro^\'ned  while  reaching  for  the 
moon  that  \\'as  reflected  in  the  Yellow  River.  An  intrigu- 
ing myth,  and  a  suggestive  philosophic  problem.  I 
am  thinking  now  of  your  philosopher  Plato,  who  so 
distrusted  poetry.  Do  you  think,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, that  Plato  was  right?" 

"Plato  was  definitely  right.  Li  Po  was  a  fool." 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  consider  it  longer.  It  seems 
the  ioke  is  realh'  on  Plato.  Li  Po  dro\\'ned  reaching  for 
an  ideal  moon.' 

"Tell  me  what  the  point  of  this  is." 

"Is  there  anything  to  choose  between  the  tvvo  in- 
terpretations?" 

"Nothing  that  I  can  see." 

"Then  all  things  are  the  same." 

"All  things  are  not  the  same.  I  am  your  enemy." 

"Not  inevitably.  It  is  conceivable  that  at  this  moment 
you  are  interviewing  me,  and  tliat  I  am  the  prisoner 
and  you  are  free." 

"I  take  no  pleasme  in  this  conversation.  The  oriental 
mind  is  devoid  of  logic." 

"Nonetheless  you  are  here." 

I  have  known  iew  Frenchmen,  but  if  most  of  them 
are  like  LeBec  they  will  one  day  be  our  slaves.  There 
was  nothing  to  fear  from  him,  and  the  interview  showed 
me  how  perfectly  The  Doctrine  of  the  Indifferent  Con- 
tinuum could  work.  In  its  practical  application  it  re- 
duces to  insuring  that  tlie  law  remain  hidden  from  the 
inmates.  This  is  accomplished  by  maintaining  a  state 
of  tension  between  the  society  of  the  keepers  and  the 
societs'  of  the  inmates.  Those  whom  we  imprison  are 
held  there  only  by  their  ignorance.  In  a  spiritual  sense, 
then,  the  prison  is  tlms  a  fluid  being. 

On  the  physical  plane  the  prison  is  as  various  an 
entity  as  on  the  spiritual.  Although  tlie  physical  di- 
mensions of  the  prison  are  clearly  defined,  its  limits 
cannot  be  taken  either  to  begin  or  to  end  there.  When 
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it  was  first  established,  a  master  operational  chart  was 
included  with  the  plans.  This  was  destroyed  as  soon  as 
the  plans  were  accepted.  The  exact  number  of  people 
who  are  employed  by  the  prison  is  impossible  to  estab- 
lish. Potentially  the  staff  is  universal.  Certainly  it  is 
enonnous,  and  includes  persons  who  have  ne\'er  seen 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  state  with  any  exactitude  who  is 
in  the  empio\'  of  the  prison  and  who  is  not.  There  are 
those  who  hold  important  positions  within  its  sructure 
and  who  utterly  destest  it.  I  myself  know  of  one  man 
who  works  as  a  publicist  for  a  militantly  outspoken 
anti-prison  organization.  It  would  never  occiu-  to  him  to 
consider  himself  an  employee  of  the  very  thing  he  is 
dedicated  to  destroying.  Nevertheless  I  may  speak  of 
him  as  a  colleague.  Occasionall)'  even  prisoners  have 
been  in  the  employ  of  the  authorities.  Once  I  personally 
presided  over  the  torture  of  a  man  who  later  turned 
out  to  be  my  direct  superior.  On  another  occasion 
there  was  a  scandal  and  a  high  official  was  dismissed. 
His  liigh  official  rank  was  still  retained.  \^'ithin  the 
prison  structure  there  are  not  jobs  so  much  as  functions. 
It  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  now  destroyed  operational 
chart  made  all  the  original  provisions  for  these  func- 
tions, which  were  intended  to  be,  and  are,  self-per- 
petuating. As  with  the  physical  dimensions,  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  just  where  the  prison's  sphere  of  activity' 
begins  or  ends. 

I  was  therefore  not  entirely  surprised  when  one  day 
Kobayashi  walked  into  my  office.  Or  rather,  I  was  sur- 
prised, but  I  was  also  cautions.  My  only  word  \^'as  his 
name.  "Kobayashi,"  spokes  as  an  acknowledgement  of 
fact,  and  with  both  surprise  and  lack  of  it  carefulh- 
repressed.   He  bowed  crisply. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

"You  summoned  me,"  and  a  slight  smile. 

"I?  I  never  summoned  you." 

"Then  what  am  I  doing  here?" 

"Sit  down." 

I  conceived  my  plan  then.  It  was  essentially  the  same 
plan  that  I  had  had  even  before  he  arrived,  only  now 
die  stakes  were  more  dangerous.  It  was  a  brilliant 
stroke  on  Kobayashi's  part  to  have  come  to  tlie  prison 
on  his  own.  This  \\'a_s  die  situation  which  Hsueh  Tzu 
had  foreseen,  and  which  the  unknown  commentator 
had  attempted  a  solution  for.  If  the  prison  is  to  be 
seen  as  a  world,  Kobayashi  had  a  reputation  \\hicli  had 
preceded  him  from  other  worlds  in  which  he  had 
existed— and  escaped  from,  ^^'e  had  been  hunting  him 
desperately  for  a  year,  and  at  once  the  positions  were 
reversed.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Koba\ashi  was  a 
great  player,  and  I  ^^'as  seeing  an  example  now  of  some 
of  the  qualities  which  had  brought  him  to  die  top.  M\- 
admiration  for  him  was  enormous,  and  I  realized  that  die 
safest  course  was  to  play  on  that  admiration.  B\-  diat 
device  I  would  be  able  to  eniplo\-  his  own  capacities 
against  him  and  in  my  ser\ice.  But  did  Kobayashi  realize 
that?  It  hardly  seemed  possible. 

Everything  might  depend  on  how  well  I  started 
\\'ith  him.  The  first  interrogation  is  exbemeK"  important. 
Tea  ^^'as  brought  in.  \\'ould  he  refuse?  Much  more  de- 
pended on  that  little  detail  dian  ainone  unconnected 
with  the  prison  can  realize.  After  all,  four  odier  prisons 
had  failed  with  him.  M\'  feelings  inclined  me  toward 
deference,  and  dierefore  this  w'ould  hiwe  to  be  ni\'  tactic 
as  well.  "Kobayashi,"  I  said  again.  My  tone  of  \oice 
indicated  great  respect,  but  I  was  careful  not  to  add 
the  "sail"  to  his  name,  ^^'atchful  but  relaxed,  he  re- 
sponded \\itli  a  slight  bow  again.  Perfect.  A  fe\\'  more 
strokes  and  you  lose  already.  Kobayashi.  But  would 
he  take  the  tea?  I  was  treating  him  \iitli  great  respect, 
and  it  is  essential  that  he  \'iew  himself  here  as  alto- 
gedier  a  worthy  adversary,  in  every  respect  my  equal 


in  the  prison.  Kobayashi  watched  me  closely  for  a  mo- 
ment, then,  witli  a  smile,  raised  his  cup  and  ]:)egan  to 
sip.  I  like  this  Kobayashi. 

"Tea,"  he  said.  "I  haven't  had  time  to  relax  with  a 
cup  of  good  tea  for  a  long  while." 

"Why  not  tea?  I  cannot  promise  you  tea  every  day. 
But  once  in  a  while,  why  not?  You  must  get  used  to 
thinking  of  life  here  as  being  very  like  that  in  the  world 
outside." 

"I  always  have." 

"This  is,  you  will  ha\e  time  to  learn,  very  much  a 
world." 

"But  perhaps  a  bit  too  orderly  for  most  worlds." 

"Ah,  not  at  all.  Only  subtler." 

"Ah  yes,  what  a  marvellous  institution."  He  shook 
his  head  respectfully.  "Even  those  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  its  workings  cannot  grasp  its  infinite  subtle- 
ty. No,  the  order  here  is  perfect." 

The  faint  touch  of  superiority  in  his  manner  never 
grew  any  bolder.  It  was  precisely  what  I  wanted.  You 
lose,  Kobayashi-san,  I  thought.  The  first  interrogation 
is  over.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  now. 

"So  you  have  been  in  four  worlds  previous  to  this." 
He  had  been  tortured  brutally  in  the  last,  and  his  wife 
had  died  from  a  similar  treatment.  But  by  now  his 
woimds  had  healed.  Physically,  at  any  rate,  there  were 
no  scars  and  he  looked  well  and  strong.  Kabayashi,  I 
exhulted,  you  have  been  in  my  net  for  a  long  time.  For 
a  long  time  I  have  prepared  for  this.  And  now  ....  His 
physical  strength  was  essential  to  my  plan. 
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"Four  only?  If  prisons  are  worlds,  I  have  been  in 
many." 

"Or  one." 

"Yes.  Or  one." 

"But  which  one?" 

"I  would  say  this  one." 

It  \\'as  clear  that  Kobayashi  was  not  a  man  like 
LeBec,  for  whom  ordinary  measures  would  suffice. 
Great  care  would  have  to  be  taken,  but  the  prison  is 
an  inconceivably  perfect  operation.  The  issue  could  not 
be  doubted. 

"And  yet,  Kobayashi,  in  all  those  existences,  or  in 
this  one  long  existence,  we  have  never  met  before. 
I  ha\e  known  about  you  and  you  have  known  about  me. 
We  have  always  been  enemies,  and  yet  we  have  never 
met.  How  can  one  explain  such  a  curious  phenomenon?" 

"Don't  be  misled  by  die  fact  that  we  are  enemies. 
You  are  putting  too  much  faith  in  words.  We  are 
enemies,  indeed.  But  you  are  allowing  that  to  cloud 
your  perception.  We  have  met  before." 

"So?   How?" 

"In  at  least  one  existence  I  have  been  tortured  by 
you.  In  at  least  one  existence  you  have  been  me  and 
1  ha\'e  been  you." 

"And  when  I  was  you,  did  you  torture  me?" 

"In  at  least  one  existence." 

"Well  in  this  one  I  am  going  to  torture  you." 

The  slightly  mocking  smile  never  faltered  for  an 
instant. 

"Of  course." 

"In  all  worlds  you  have  been  seeking  this  one.  Now 
I  have  you  in  my  grasp."  I  had  the  guard  remove 
Kobayashi  to  his  cell. 

Brave  enemy.  I  was  ecstatic.  That  night  I  wrote 
mv  superiors:  In  exactlv  three  months  Kobayashi  will 
talk. 

From  then  on  I  refused  to  acknowledge  Kobayashi's 
existence.  It  was  essential  to  get  him  to  talk,  and  the 
plan  consisted  in  making  him  assert  himself.  It  was  of 
primary  importance  that  he  think  of  himself  as  a  pris- 
oner, that  he  not  identify  himself  too  far  with  the 
prison.  For  that  a  careful  regimen  was  prescribed. 
Kobayashi  was  placed  in  a  cell  with  a  prisoner  who  was 
required  to  undergo  three  hoiu-s  of  torture  daily.  Each 
morning  the  guard  would  enter  the  cell  and  remove  the 
other  prisoner.  Then,  in  the  afternoon,  he  would  return 
with  him.  Kobayashi  was  never  called.  It  was  made 
clear,  of  course,  that  he  was  not  being  overlooked.  His 
turn  would  come.  I  myself  realized  that  no  amount 
of  physical  pain  would  break  Kobayashi.  He  would 
die  first.  But  he  could  not  know  that  I  understood  that. 
And  he  could  not  know  that  I  had  a  better  means  of 
achieving  my  end. 

For  the  first  few  weeks  I  had  Kobayashi  and  LeBec 
carefully  watched  to  see  if  diere  were  anything  between 
them.  Two  days  after  Kobayashi's  surrender  a  message 
arrived  at  the  prison  indicating  that  I  should  look  for 
a  possible  link  beh\'een  them.  If  we  were  able  to  tie 
Kobayashi  up  with  LeBec's  activities  it  would  be  a 
signal  triumph  for  us.  Two  notoriously  troublesome 
operatives  would  be  caught  in  a  single  net.  Every  move 
either  of  them  made  could  be  significant,  and  we 
watched  especially  for  signs  of  marked  superiority,  or  de- 
ference, on  the  part  of  Kobayashi.  There  was  nothing, 
though.  Kobayashi  remained  aloof  from  the  Frenchman, 
though  he  in  no  way  could  be  said  to  have  ignored 
him.  And  yet  I  have  never  know  a  message  from  the 
authorities  to  be  inaccurate.  No  matter.  Kobayashi  would 
be  defeated.  The  important  thing  was  to  emphasize  the 
clear  superiority  he  did  possess  over  the  others.  It  was 
necessary  that  he  openly  consider  himself  their  better. 

I  have  observed  that  the  way  one  wins  an  argument 


is  by  changing  the  terms  of  discussion  in  the  middle. 
I  decided  to  apply  the  same  logic.  One  day,  after  his 
own  torture  had  been  deferred  again,  I  invited  Kobay- 
ashi to  witness  the  agonies  of  LeBec.  Kobayashi  was 
scornful. 

"You  are  not  going  to  be  so  crude  as  to  expect  me 
to  talke  on  pain  of  harming  LeBec,  are  you?  Neither  his 
pleasures  nor  his  pains  have  anything  to  do  with  me." 

"No,  Kobayashi,  I  am  not  going  to  be  so  crude. 
I  merely  invite  you  to  witness  an  interesting  phenom- 
enon. You  can  refuse  if  you  are  disgusted.  Or  bored." 

"I  am  never  either.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  like 
to  see  how  he  manages  to  withstand  yoixr  treatment  with 
only  his  brute's  body.  Intelligence  is  demanded  for 
withstanding  torture." 

I  smiled.  "When  the  torture  is  of  a  brutal  kind, 
the  superior  brute  wins.  But  you  will  obser\'e  something 
new  today.  I  hardly  think  Monsieur  LeBec  will  be 
able  to  hold  up  against  it." 

"Holding  up  against  it  is  a  small  thing.  Dealing  with 
it,  that  is,  comprehending  it— that  is  something  else." 

Ah,  Kobayashi,  I  thought,  if  I  did  not  love  you  I 
would  never  be  able  to  crush  you.  But  we  are  like  one 
soul,  and  your  subtlety  will  be  your  doom.  Come.  Put 
your  foot  in  the  trap.  The  moment  you  understand  what 
is  happening  to  LeBec,  you  are  lost. 

The  torture  rooms  are  on  the  upper  tier,  or  gallery, 
of  the  prison,  on  the  far  left  side,  and  in  direct  view 
of  the  cells.  There  is  no  point  within  the  cellblock  from 
which  they  cannot  be  seen.  This  was  one  of  the  mar\els 
of  design  provided  by  the  ancient  architects.  The  en- 
tire effect  of  the  torture  is  thereby  aimed  at  those  \\-ho 
are  not  being  tortured.  Not  directly,  that  is.  Actually 
they  are  only  being  more  exquisitely  tortured.  The  rooms 
are  only  partially  soundproof,  another  exquisite  detail. 
So  far  as  tlie  man  being  tortured  is  concerned,  the 
effect  upon  him  is  enhanced  as  well.  E\'erytliing  that  is 
happening  to  him  is  within  earshot  of  his  fellow  inmates, 
and  almost  within  their  reaching  distance.  Yet  he  sees 
how  powerless  diey  are  to  aid  him.  As  do  die>'.  The 
realization  of  this  sometimes  comes  over  men  quite 
suddenly.  But  once  it  does  I  have  never  seen  one 
recover  yet.  Not  all  talk,  but  those  \\'ho  refuse  do  not 
live  very  much  longer  eidier. 

On  tlie  opposite  end  of  the  gallery  is  die  first  aid 
room,  and  connecting  to  that.  m>'  office,  ^^'hen  a  pris- 
oner has  given  us  the  information  \\"e  want  he  is  taken 
to  receive  first  aid.  The  other  inmates,  who  ha\-e  been 
almost  as  tortured  by  his  half-muffled  screams  as  he 
has  been  by  our  devices,  dien  ha\'e  the  salutan,'  ex- 
perience of  watching  him  being  helped  to  recei\-e 
medical  care,  rest,  comfort.  His  ordeal  is  o\'er,  and  next 
falls  to  one  of  diem. 

LeBec  had  not  cracked  yet.  But  diis  was  the  da>- 
which  had  been  planned  for  that.  In  point  of  fact  LeBec's 
treatment  had  been  carefully  coordinated  widi  the  more 
subtle  torture  Kobayashi  was  receixing.  The  guards  %\ho 
were  entrusted  with  the  job  of  torturing  LeBec  had 
been  given  exact  instructions  to  be  as  brutal  as  possible, 
but  never  to  go  so  far  as  to  rush  him  to  die  breaking 
point.  That  would  have  to  ^^•ait  until  Koba\aslii  had 
been  made  ready. 

Widi  Kobayashi  watching,  LeBec  was  gi\en  first  half 
an  hour  of  electric  shock,  followed  by  being  tied  naked 
to  a  board  and  for  anodier  half  hour  being  beaten.  It 
was  almost  magnificent  the  wa>-  die  pig  Frenchman 
could  withstand  pain.  But  not  what  followed.  After  two 
hours  of  punishment  a  sheet  was  brought  out  and  thrown 
aroimd  LeBec's  head,  tighdy  wound  around.  Hoses 
were  brought  out  and  die  sheet  was  kept  constanth' 
wet,  giving  die  suffering  LeBec  die  impression  he  was 
drowning.  The  magnificent  brute  LeBec.   Pain  he  was 
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prepared  for,  but  death  .  .  .  No.  Death  was  too  mucli 
tor  him.  The  aet  ot  deatli,  the  heroic  gesture  of  throw- 
ing away  his  life  .  .  .  no.  But  deatlr  itself,  that  was  more 
than  he  could  witlistand.  LeBec  was  willing  to  talk. 
We  released  him  and  of  course  he  again  became  defiant. 
However,  anodier  ten  minutes  under  the  wet  sheet  and 
he  was  willing  to  talk  in  earnest.  What  he  had  to  say 
was  interesting,  but  not  surprising.  The  message  from 
higher  up  was  borne  out.  The  autliorities,  as  usual, 
had  proved  infallible.  Kobayashi  was  named  as  his  con- 
tact man  and  direct  superior.  He  gave  enough  evidence 
as  regards  places  and  dates  to  corroborate  the  accusation. 
There  was  no  question  of  genuineness.  Beyond  that  he 
could  tell  us  notliing.  Nothing  more  had  been  expected. 
The  rest  would  have  to  come  from  Kobayashi,  and  for 
that  task  a  pian  more  suitable  for  his  intellect  was  in 
readiness.  If  tlie  trap  were  not  interesting,  he  would 
not  step  into  it. 

"So,  Kobayashi,  we  come  to  the  end." 

"Not  quite.  There  is  still  my  evidence.  Witliout  it 
you  have  nothing." 

"Not  so.  We  still  have  you." 

"Then  nothing  is  changed.  You  are  where  you  were 
at  the  beginning." 

"Kobayashi,  1  can  have  you  broken  on  a  wheel." 

"In  fact  you  are  left  with  less  than  you  had  at  the 
beginning.  Then  you  had  two  of  us.  You  will  not  have 
LeBec  for  much  longer,  I  presume." 

"Excellent  reasoning,  Kobayashi.  But  allow  me  one 
small  correction.  There  is  a  slight  difference,  and  it  is 
more  important  to  you  diat  it  is  to  me,  I  assure  you. 
When  we  began,  we  had  LeBec.  \^'e  have  exchanged 
him.   Now  we  have  you." 

"An  unfortunate  exchange.  I  can  tell  you  less  than 
LeBec  could.  And  even  if  I  did  explain,  you  would  ac- 
cuse me  of  lying." 

"Try." 

"No." 

"All  right.  You  have  until  tlie  day  LeBec  is  executed. 
If  by  tlie  need  of  that  day  you  ha\'en't  given  me  tlie 
information  I  want,  a  fate  much  worse  tlian  his  will 
be  in  store  for  you.  You  have,  in  short,  a  week  to  think 
it  over." 

In  a  week  the  three  month  deadline  that  I  had  given 
my  superiors  as  tlie  date  for  closing  the  case  would  be 
up.  Kobayashi,  of  course,  did  not  know  that.  Nor  did  he 
know  how  carefully  the  trap  had  been  baited.  As  he 
turned  to  leave,  he  abruptly  stopped  and  spoke  again. 

"How  deeply  have  you  thought  about  the  circum- 
stances of  LeBec's  capture?" 

"What  is  there  to  think  about?" 

"In  the  edition  LeBec  and  his  friends  chose,  the 
translator  ni^kes  a  striking  observation  at  the  close 
of  his  introduction.  The  French  language,  he  notes, 
cannot  bear  the  weight  of  the  Chinese  sensibility,  and 
he  writes:  'Li  Po,  in  translation  at  least,  is  like  a  bird 
which  has  lost  its  song,  cannot  fly  either.'  The  accu- 
racy of  the  perception  has  always  struck  me." 

"I  see  notliing  curious  about  tlie  observation.  Ver}- 
likely  it  is  true.  \A'liat  point  are  you  trying  to  make?" 

"None.  I  am  leaving  that  for  you." 

"Then  leave  it." 

'Tour  error  consists  in  a  fascination  with  metaphor. 
You  are  making  a  serious  mistake  in  thinking  that  the 
solution  can  be  stated  in  quantitative  terms.  It  \\ould 
be  infinitely  more  helpful,  for  example,  to  think  about 
Li  Po." 

"Again,  what  is  it  that  you  mean?" 

"I  have  told  you  already  what  I  mean.  Now  you  must 
think  about  it." 

"I  will,  then.  And  I  will  have  time  to  think.  You  have 
only  until  the  night  of  LeBec's  death." 


LeBec's  sentencing  had  excited  the  inmates.  Justice 
is  merely  perfect  symmetry:  tragic  harmony,  which  is 
controlled  accident.  As  the  outlines  of  my  beautifully 
ordered  design  became  apparent  to  them,  they  responded 
to  it  intuitively.  Justice  was  wide  enough  to  encompass 
everything,  and  they  participated  in  the  order  enthusias- 
tically. The  immediate  effect  was  to  make  Kobayashi  a 
hero  of  a  stature  which  he  had  never  enjoyed  among 
tliem  before.  Whereas  before  he  had  been  only  remotely 
one  of  them,  now  he  became  a  king.  He  lived  under  di- 
rect and  imminent  threat  of  death,  as  they  did.  But  the 
death  sentence  had  not  yet  been  pronounced.  He  was  one 
of  them,  and  they  gave  themselves  to  him  wholly.  Yet  he 
was  above  them,  and  they  recognized  that.  Kobayashi 
himself  seemed  also  to  respond  to  this.  He  seemed  to 
realize  that  though  he  was  higher,  his  destiny  was  the 
same. 

The  hour  of  LeBec's  execution  was  fixed.  Dawn 
would  find  him  with  back  against  the  wall,  massive 
chest  bared  to  the  rifles  of  the  firing  squad.  And 
something  more.  An  object  lesson  for  Kobayashi.  I 
recall  a  curious  event:  once,  long  before,  seven  prisoners 
were  sentenced  to  die  by  being  marched  off  a  cliff.  Two 
guards  with  rifles  were  assigned  to  attend  to  it.  It  was 
an  impressive  occasion.  They  marched.  Surely  the  rifles 
would  have  cut  them  down  had  they  tried  to  escape. 
Yet  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  the  fact  that  they 
cooperated  nonetheless  in  allowing  themselves  to  be 
led  to  an  even  more  certain,  and  more  awful  death. 
Is  it  not  strange  that  on  the  way,  widi  even  a  numerical 
advantage  on  their  side,  they  made  no  attempt  upon 
the  lives  of  the  guards?  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
that  is  how  little  the  living  have  in  common  with  the 
dead,  even  within  the  breast  of  a  single  individual. 
It  was  time  for  Kobayashi  to  become  impressed  with  this 
enlightening  fact. 

LeBec  was  led  out  into  the  courtyard.  There  were 
three  guards  assigned  to  the  firing  squad.  And  then  the 
object  lesson.  Fifteen  prisoners  were  allowed  in  the  yard 
to  watch  the  execution.  The  living  and  the  dying:  ho%\ 
different  they  are.  They  are  two  different  species. 
LeBec  was  trying  to  be  brave.  The  prisoners  \\'ere  feel- 
ing niereh-  uncomfortable.  They  wanted  to  be  awa\- 
from  him  as  quickly  as  possible.  Each  one  of  diem,  in 
his  heart,  wished  LeBec  already  dead.  How  easily  the>- 
could  ha\e  disarmed  the  guards;  but  how  much  more 
diey  felt  themselves  one  with  the  guards  than  \\'ith  the 
dying  LeBec.  One  day,  on  a  similar  occasion,  at  the 
last  moment  I  will  have  the  guns  put  in  the  hands  of 
the  prisoners.  On  diat  day  too  a  LeBec  will  die.  I 
turned  to  Kobayashi. 

"They  are  of  two  different  worlds.  Quite  likely  if  I 
put  a  gun  into  LeBec's  hands  now.  he  would  instinctively 
point  it  first  at  the  inmates.  The  ineffable  perfection  of 
justice.  It  would  almost  certainh'  haiioen  that  ^^•a^^  The 
guards  u'ould  have  tlieir  split  second  in  which  to  act. 
and  LeBec  would  die  any^^■ay.  He  is  already  di\orced 
from  the  li\'ing." 

I  led  Kobayashi  a\\'ay  from  die  windo\\-  and  we  sat 
down.  He  had  seen  enough.  A  few  moments  later  we 
heard  the  rifles  crack. 

"Once  LeBec  did  have  the  gun  in  his  hands.  Once 
3'ou  \^'ere  Li  Po  drowning." 

"I  am  concerned  not  with  once,  but  with  tonight. 
I  will  spare  your  life,  Koba>^as]ii,  if  \'ou  talk." 

"I  am  not  going  to  talk.  And  I  have  told  \ou  that 
gi\'ing  you  names  would  be  of  no  help.  It  would  onh' 
further  complicate  things." 

"In  spite  of  my  awkwardness,   I  would  like   them." 

"They  w  ill  have  to  be  wrung  out  of  me." 

"Then  I  will  wring  tliem." 

The  execution  of  LeBec  had  tightened  the  solidarih" 
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of  the  iiimate  society.  It  also  made  of  Kobayashi  a  still 
greater  idol  than  he  had  become.  His  role  was  not  lost 
on  him.  Now  everything  was  in  readiness  for  the  eve- 
ning. By  way  of  preparation  I  allowed  word  to  leak 
out  tliat  tliere  would  be  an  entire  night  of  torture  for 
Koba>'ashi.  His  support  from  the  inmates  was  tremend- 
ous, kobayashi  was  where  I  wanted  him. 

The  hour  before  dinner  I  had  Kobayashi  brought  up 
to  the  torture  room.  This  was  done  as  conspicuously  as 
jossibile.  The  door  closed.  One  of  the  guards,  accustomed 
to  the  ordinary  procedure,  immediateh'  began  fastening 
the  electrodes'  "Not  yet!"  I  warned.  "Do  nothing."  For 
fifteen  minutes  we  stood  in  silence.  Then,  "All  right,  we 
can  go  now."  Slowly,  in  full  view,  we  walked  across 
the  gallery  toward  my  office.  Kobayashi  looked  down 
at  the  wall  of  betrayed  faces  that  stared  at  him.  I  had 
my  ann  around  him.  Not  a  scream.  And  he  had  talked. 
The  trap  had  worked  perfectly.  Kobayashi  appeared  to 
stiffen.  One  look  into  the  cellblocks  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  not  last  the  night  if  he  were  returned  there. 

'Tou  lose,  Kobayashi." 

"Let's  hurry  and  get  into  your  office." 

"Fine,  we  can  talk  at  our  leisure  there." 

"Perhaps  you'll  even  send  for  tea." 

"Perhaps  I  will." 

Kobayashi  stood  before  the  desk  facing  me. 

"Before  we  go  on,"  he  began,  "I  will  have  to  ask 
that  you  trust  me." 

"I  do  trust  you.  I  no  longer  have  reason  not  to." 


"Then  give  me  your  pistol." 

"My  pistol!" 

"After  I  have  told  you  what  you  want  to  know,  you 
will  at  least  allow  me  to  make  the  traditional  atonement 
for  this  disgrace  to  the  honor  of  my  ancestors." 

^Vithout  a  word  I  took  my  pistol  out  of  my  holster 
and  gave  it  to  him.  Kobayashi  stood  there  smiling 
coolly,  the  barrel  pointed  at  my  chest.  I  clutched  with 
fear.  At  that  moment  LeBec  walked  in!  Tricked!  I 
thought.  The  guards  were  bribed!  Then  things  happened 
quickly.  Kobayashi  turned  and  fired  point  blank  into 
LeBec's  face.  At  that  same  instant  I  reached  into  my 
desk  drawer  and  fired  the  spare  pistol  which  I  had 
concealed  there.  Kobayashi  fell  at  once.  I  looked  down 
on  the  bloody  scene.  LeBec  lay  dead  near  the  doorway, 
his  hand  clinging  uselessly  to  a  loaded  revoh'er.  Ko- 
bayashi was  dying.  The  smile  was  frozen  on  his  face. 
"Kobayashi-sama,"  I  pronounced,  emphasizing  the  hono- 
rific. He  continued  smiling  up  at  me. 

"Kobanyashi,"  I  asked  softly,  "in  \\'hich  existence 
did  you  save  my  life?" 

"Always  this  one." 

There  are  some  who  go  so  far  as  to  claim  that  the 
prison  is  entirely  metaphorical,  and  that  all  sentences 
and  punishments  are  either  illusory  or  symbolic.  From 
a  second  point  of  view  the  prison  cannot  exist  at  all. 
From  a  third,  the  prison  exists,  but  it  is  I  who  am  de- 
ceived. 

The  Kobayashi  Internment  also  published  in  the  Chicago  Reriew, 
Vol.  17—2/3. 


Margie  ^^'EST 
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Midwinter's  Mind 

I  waited  there  beneath  the  Catholic  bells 
When  in  the  Christmas  tinsel  winter  rain, 
He  came  unwary  dancing  up  the  hill, 
Shouting  so  the  city  can't  contain 
His  laughing  all  the  wrong  way  up  the  street; 
The  one  way  street  of  morning  answering 
In  half  response  and  half  uncertainly 
With  seldom  splinter  sparkle  winter  rain. 

The  river  rides  a  bed  beside  the  street. 
Beneatli  its  bridge  I  hid  and  watched  him  hop, 
Pitching  stones  across  the  patterned  stream- 
All  wheeling  brown  a  collar  round  each  drop. 
He'd  run  at  me  ^^'ith  crazy  eyes  and  arms, 
A  giant,  catch  me  up  and  with  a  grin 
Put  me  in  his  coat  to  make  me  warm, 
And  I  was  startled  silent  holding  him. 

Early  in  the  evening  when  the  snow 

Had  made  the  city  silent  as  some  rural  dream. 

He'd  pull  my  hand  and  run  me  to  the  door, 

To  home,  dark  shades,  familiar  halls  and  heat. 

Then  singing,  swinging  doors  to  have  them  slam. 

Raging  all  about  unnaturally. 

He  put  me  in  a  comer  with  the  lamp, 

Wrapped  me  up  in  blankets,  brought  my  tea. 

He  sat  there  on  the  rug,  his  beard  all  damp, 
And  speaking  softly  melted  out  the  chill. 
But  when  the  tingling  came,  he  pressed  my  hands, 
Saw  that  I  was  warm  and  watched  my  smile. 
He  took  me  to  the  floor;  he  licked  my  skin. 
Asked  me  what  I  thought  of  in  the  dark. 
But  I  was  silent,  still,  still  holding  him. 
Kissing  back  his  questions  as  they'd  start. 

This  room  is  still  the  room  he  knew  me  in. 

Here  I  have  thought  and  thought  out  all  those  nights; 

What  reason  I  could  go  with  him  in  rain, 

Hysteria  that  caught  me  in  his  eyes. 

His  rapid  eager  energy  to  sing; 

In  me  the  quiet  quiver  I  controlled— 

I  keep  it  silent  now  although  I  think 

That  if  he'd  stayed  I  would  have  told  him  so. 

Martil\  Prothro 
UNC-G 
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Poem:  Candace  To  Ouentin 

I  lia\e  been  parted  like  a  tangerine  tonight. 

The  hps  that  had  m\'  forehead  for  a  blot 

\Mll  in  the  morning  find  some  subtle  joy 

In  relishing  this  evening  \\ith  a  word  \\'ell-placed. 

It's  certain  you  will  hear  of  it  someday. 

M\-  brother,  more  than  blood,  I'll  tell  it  though— 

I'll  tell  it  differently  to  your  unbroken  heart— 

111  mention  something  of  the  smell  of  grass, 

Referring  to  the  sky's  impatient  stars. 

Remind  you  of  die  aching  legs 

From  running  down  the  river  once— 

Or  if  that  fails- 

Of  how  you'\'e  grown  so  huge  \\'ith  manlihood 

That  carelessness  in  one  who  cannot  care 

Should  matter  even  less  than  holding  on 

To  animals  stuffed  up  ^^'ith  cotton  tack. 

Marth.\  Prothro 
UNC-G 


C.vRY  White 
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The  Reader's  Reader  (To  Thomas  Merton) 

Beyond  your  walls  I  read  of  you 
beyond  the  walls,  in  light, 
and  tinkling  chain. 

Here 
darkness  clanks  at  my  feet. 

Ours 
is  more  than  separation  of  stone. 

Pen,  page  and  whittled  crucifix 
soaked  in  red  wine 

seeping 
from  casks  in  cellars  of  imagination. 
Pen  and  page/the  wine  of  my  communion. 
You  lift  these  and  your  cross 
as  one  chalice  to  your  lips. 

In  your  lectern  your  hood, 
like  a  dark  bell,  tolls  the  hours 
away, 

I  hear  them  and  tremble 
with  each  iron  note  breaking 
in  the  trees. 

But  you 
hear  music  in  your  head 
as  from  a  soft  tongue. 

and  I— 
am  I  to  shout  over  your  walls: 
There  is  no  singing! 

There  is 
no  singing. 


Joe  Nickell 
University  of  Kentucky 


The  Fortuneteller 

as  children  we 
watched  the  old  gypsy 
fortuneteller  who 
moved  stiffly  in  a 
machine  at  the  penny 
arcade  (in  response 
to  our  dimes)  her 
head  down  and  a  strange 
smile  at  her  lips 
her  hands  passing 
mechanically  over  cards. 
our  palms 

in  our  pockets,  we  looked 
an.xiously  at  her 

and  then  seeing 
her  today,  many 
years  later 
on  the  street,  a  gre\' 
scarf  on  her  head, 
her  bod\'  bent,  she 
no  longer  looked 
ancient  or  timeless  but 
just  old  and  not 
smiling,  as  if  she'd 
grown  tired  of  children 
wanting  their 
fortunes  told 

[oE  Nickell 
UnirersitY  of  Kentucky 
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The  Unlucky  Young  Lady 

by 
Martha  Prothro 

UNC-G 


The  young  lady  had  made  an  emotional  investment. 
She  had  chosen,  (or  rather  been  chosen  by),  a  fine  look- 
ing blond  gentleman  of  German  descent.  On  the  first  of 
October  in  her  U\'ent>'-fifth  year,  she  was  advised  by  the 
family  doctor  as  to  her  delicate  condition.  The  condition 
was  not  complicated  by  any  medical  phenomenon,  its 
delicacy,  however,  was  somewhat  magnified  by  her 
marital  status.  Single. 

But  the  young  lady  was  made  of  sober  stuff.  She 
applied  to  her  blond  gentleman's  honor.  He  complied 
immediately,  having  pressed  his  suit  on  a  number  of 
occasions  previously  \\ith  no  success.  The  young  lady's 
family  was  relieved.  The  young  lady  was  pleased  in  a 
practical  way  and  resigned  in  a  romantic  way,  for  her 
fine  looking  Gennan  gentleman  was  not  a  very  good 
husband  at  all. 

It  wasn't  that  he  was  unfaithful— though  he  may 
have  been.  It  wasn't  that  he  \\'as  poor— though  he  cer- 
tainly was.  The  young  lady  objected  primarily  to  his 
cruelt}'  which  consisted  not  only  in  a  total  disregard  for 
her  delicate  condition  and  its  eventual  effect,  but  also 
in  an  insane  jealousy  which  grew  more  ludicrous  as  the 
young  lady  increased  in  size. 

She  took  her  afternoon  nap  religiously,  but  when  she 
slept  past  five  o'clock  (as  she  often  did,  she  was  so  tired), 
he  would  burst  in  upon  her,  home  from  the  office,  com- 
plaining of  her  housekeeping,  her  laziness,  her  disre- 
gard for  his  comfort  and  con\enience.  Soon  it  became 
apparent  to  the  young  lad)'  that  her  husband  had  not 
wanted  a  wife  so  much  as  a  maid.  But  she  could  not 
explain  his  temper  when  she  stayed  too  long  at  the 
laundromat  or  had  a  girlfriend  in  for  luncheon  or  called 
her  mother  on  the  phone.  Finally  he  accused  her  of 
ha\'ing  had  a  lover  before  they'd  met. 

"Oh,  Robert.  Don't  be  ridiculous." 

She  wiped  the  dishes  briskly  as  he  waved  his  arms 
in  the  air  with  all  the  ferocity  of  an  angry  politician. 

"Ridiculous!"  he  mimicked.  "I'm  always  ridiculous! 
You're  the  most  passionless  woman  I've  ever  met.  What 
do  you  want  from  me?  You  don't  care  if  I'm  here  or  I'm 
not  here.  You  spend  all  your  time  discussing  me  with 
your  idiot  friends  and  your  stupid  mother." 

"Don't  criticize  my  mother.  She  pays  die  rent",  the 
young  lady  replied  calmly  as  she  stacked  the  china  in 
the  tiny  cupboard  abo\'e  the  stove.  She  never  discussed 
him. 

"Oh,  is  that  it?  I  don't  make  enough  money  to  suit 
you!"  His  fury,  she  believed,  quite  exceeded  the  provo- 
cation. "Well,  why  didn't  you  marrj'  one  of  those  pimph' 
faced  adolescents  you  chased  after  in  college?" 

"Robert",  she  sighed.  "I  never  did  any  such  thing 
and  besides  you  know  why  .  .  ." 

She  held  onto  the  stove,  feeling  suddenly  exhausted. 

"Yeah,  sure.  I  know  why  you  married  me.  You  finally 
got  caught." 

He  was  leaving  the  kitchen  when  she  turned.  But 
the  words  weren't  worth  saying  anyway.  So  she  untied 
her  apron,  hung  it  on  the  rack  and  walked  through  the 
living  room  to  the  bedroom. 


Robert  was  bent  over  his  stereo  record  player.  "Come 
listen  to  some  music",  he  said  sharply. 

"I'm  too  tired."  She  was  sitting  on  the  bed's  edge 
unrolling  her  stocking. 

"Too  tired  to  listen  to  music.  Too  tired  to  listen  to 
music! "  His  voice  rose  in  a  fe\er  of  exaggerated  disbelief. 
"Well,  the  little  woman  only  gets  fourteen  hoirrs  of  sleep 
a  day.  She  must  take  care  of  herself  and  to  hell  \\ith 
everybody  else." 

A  ^^'agne^ian  rage  began,  accompanied  by  his  shouts 
and  the  slam  of  the  door  to  the  liquor  closet. 

The  young  lady  really  was  quite  tired.  Too  tired  in 
fact  to  undress.  So  she  fell  asleep,  numb  to  the  con- 
fusion in  the  next  room. 

The  following  morning  she  disco\ered  Robert 
sprawled  on  the  floor,  the  needle  of  the  phonograph 
bouncing  back  and  forth  against  the  record's  paper 
label.  It  was  her  seventh  month  and  the  thought  of 
bending  to  wake  him  was  singularly  unpleasant.  He 
covered  almost  all  the  carpet.  She  stepped  around  him. 

"I'm  not  asleep",  he  grunted. 

"You'd  better  fix  your  record  then",  she  said. 

She  opened  tlie  refrigerator  and  began  his  breakfast. 
"You  should  ha\'e  come  to  bed.  You'll  be  miserable  at 
work  today." 

"Should  have  come  to  bed!"  he  roared.  "Is  tliat  wh\' 
you  kept  your  clothes  on?  \\'ere  you  afraid  I  would?" 

He  was  behind  her  now. 

"Hush,  Robert.  I'm  busy." 

"Busy!  You're  busy!" 

But  he  shaved,  ate  his  breakfast,  changed  his  clothes, 
and  went  off  to  work.  The  \'Oung  lad\'  called  her  mother. 
She  didn't  complain.  She  never  complained.  If  she'd 
been  unluck\',  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  push  it  out  of 
her  mind.  She  was  resigned.  She  had,  in  fact,  an  excep- 
tional ability  to  see  the  ironies  in  things  and  her  sense 
of  himior  ne\'er  failed  her,  though  it  changed  somewhat 
in  character  and  became  remarkably  sardonic  for  a 
young  lady.  She  never  went  through  the  tearful  depres- 
sions ^^'hich  so  often  occur  in  pregnane).  She  quieth' 
accumulated  a  tinv  wardrobe  and  tolerated  all  die  rest. 


It  was,  of  course,  a  bo\'.  The\'  named  tlie  infant 
Robert.  She  rather  liked  the  name  and  her  husband  was. 
for  obvious  reasons,  pleased. 

The  young  lad\-  decided  to  get  a  job.  They  needed 
many  things.  So  she  took  the  baby  to  her  motlier's  e\'er)- 
morning,  picked  at  a  typewriter  all  da>-,  and  returned 
for  the  child  at  fi\'e  o'clock  e\ery  e\ening.  Robert  Senior 
registered  for  night  classes  at  the  uni\ersit)'.  E\er\' 
Monday,  Tuesday.  \\'ednesday,  and  Thursday,  he  staxed 
in  town  o\eniiglit.  \\'eek-ends,  he  studied  at  die  kitclien 
table. 

The  )oung  lady  slept  a  lot.  People  who  sleep  a  lot 
generalh'    dream    quite    \'i\idh'.    She    dreamt   of   manx' 
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startling  things  and  her  sober  practicahty  was  danger- 
oush-  threatened.  Once  she  had  a  dream  of  walking 
do\\n  a  super  highway  and  spotting  an  abandoned  silo, 
just  off  the  pa\-ement.  She'd  crawled  in.  but  there  seemed 
to  be  no  floor  and  as  she  fell,  strange  deep  \'oices  called 
her  and  she  \\as  nauseated. 

She  bought  a  tele\'ision  set.  But  tele\'ision  made  her 
ner\-ous.  She  drank  a  beer  or  two  before  she  went  to 
bed  each  night. 

Her  mother  longed  to  question  the  young  lady.  But 
she  \\as  somewhat  afraid  of  her  sensible,  steady-headed 
daughter  and  the  questions  never  asked  themseh'es. 

"You  know,  dear,  a  young  father  can  be  jealous  of 
a  tiny  bab)-.  You  should  be  extra  careful  to  pay  as  much 
attention  to  the  proud  papa  as  you  possibly  can."  The 
young  lady  went  on  changing  the  diaper  with  not  a 
word  or  nod.  "Of  course.  I  suppose  you  modern  girls 
ha\e  read  up  on  all  diis.  Mama  can't  tell  the  newly- 
weds  a  thing  these  days." 

The  )'oung  lady  gatliered  up  her  child.  "Good  bye 
Mother.  See  you  in  the  morning." 

"Yes,  dear." 

She  knew  that  Robert  ^^'as^'t  jealous  of  the  child. 
He'd  no  interest  in  it  at  all.  All  he  seemed  to  care  for 
was  his  school  work.  He  took  some  courses  she  had 
had  in  college,  but  he  never  asked  for  help  and  she 
would  never  offer.  He  had  a  peculiar  way  of  depart- 
mentalizing things.  The  child  was  'lier  department",  he 
would  say.  The  books  were  'liis  department".  His  rages 
gre%\'  less  frequent,  though  their  intensity'  remained 
about  the  same.  She  usually  reminded  him  that  shout- 
ing woke  the  baby.  But  that  threat  seemed  to  bother 
him  not  at  all.  And  when  the  baby  cried,  she  was  glad 
it  had  reacted  as  she'd  said  and  left  the  room  to  rock 
it  in  her  arms. 

So  nothing  changed  much  really.  Sometimes  the 
\oung  lad)'  would  stay  at  her  mother's  dming  the  week 
when  Robert  was  in  town.  She'd  fall  asleep  while  the 
old  %\'oman  related  Robbie's  activities  of  the  day.  She 
was  a  very  practical  young  lady.  She  told  the  girls  at 
the  office  that  she  was  careful  to  stay  numb  as  many 
hours  as  she  could  a  day.  And  it  was  true.  She  slept. 
She  watched  television.  She  drank  beer.  She  talked  on 
the  phone.  She  thumbed  through  magazines.  She  wasn't 
unhappy.  She'd  never  been  unhappy  in  her  life.  But  she 
was  unlucky  and  that  was  not  her  fault,  nor  Robert's 
fault,  nor  anyone's. 

One  day  a  friend  of  Robert's  from  the  university  in- 
\'ited  them  to  a  part>'.  Robert  wanted  to  go.  She  didn't 
care  much,  so  they  left  the  baby  with  her  mother  and 
took  the  train  to  town  at  six  o'clock.  They  were  the  first 
guests  to  arrive. 

"Haven't  had  a  night  out  on  the  town  in  so  long, 
guess  we're  over  eager",  he  told  the  host. 

"Oh,  that's  fine."  The  bright  red  hair  nodded  toward 
the  sofa.  "Find  yourselves  a  seat  and  I'll  fix  us  all  a 
drink." 

She  sat  down  and  Robert  followed  his  friend  to  the 
kitchen.  "Hey,  put  on  some  music  out  there,"  the  host 
shouted  to  her. 

She  did.  Soon  they  were  back. 

"Well,  well.  So  this  is  the  little  woman."  He  nodded 
with  satisfaction  as  he  passed  her  her  drink  and  the 
young  lady  knew  he  knew  exactly  who  she  was,  that 
Robert  had  told  him  about  her,  that  she  was  just  what 
he'd  expected.  She  was  mildly  surprised  that  Robert  dis- 
cussed her  with  people  she  didn't  even  know.  But  the 
young  man  seemed  curious  and  not  unkind.  That  may 
have  been  an  act.  Surely  Robert  said  unpleasant  things 
about  her.  But  what  did  it  matter?  The  host  would,  of 
course,  remain  polite.  Robert's  complaints  were  none  of 
her  concern. 


Robert  looked  about  the  room.  "\\Tiere  is  ever)'- 
body?  What  kind  of  a  lousy  party  is  this?" 

"Oh,  we'll  get  started  soon  enough.  Maybe  I'll  e\'en 
have  a  dance  or  two  with  youi  date." 

He  smiled  at  her.  Robert  changed  the  record,  sat 
down  across  the  cocktail  table  from  his  wife.  "She  hasn't 
danced  in  over  a  year." 

"Well  good.  That  means  that  once  she  gets  going, 
she  won't  be  able  to  stop." 

Robert  gave  a  noiseless  laugh  in  one  syllable. 

"No.  I'm  afraid  I'm  getting  old",  she  said.  "I'm  not 
much  in  the  mood  for  dancing." 

And  dien  the  others  began  to  arrive.  There  was  a  lot 
of  noise.  Robert  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  comer  with 
a  group  of  men,  telling  jokes  probably,  or  discussing 
women. 

The  young  lady  drank  too  much.  She  said  all  the 
same  things  to  the  people  who  talked  to  her.  She  told 
them  about  little  Robbie,  about  her  college  days,  about 
how  much  and  how  long  Robert  studied,  about  how  dull 
the  office  was. 

But  then  a  very  peculiar  thing  happened.  The  young 
lady  saw  it  happen.  Two  of  the  guests  began  to  fight. 
They  \\'ere  making  each  other  bleed  and  the  other  young 
women  \v'ere  screaming  and  running  into  the  bedroom. 
There  were  broken  glasses  and  overturned  chairs  and 
tables  and  large  heavy  men  panting  threats  at  one  an- 
other. 

Robert  was  shouting.  As  usual,  she  thought.  But  his 
shouts  were  unnatural,  somehow.  It  wasn't  the  nagging 
rage  she  knew,  but  a  nightmarish  exaggeration  of  the 
waving  arms  and  angry  eyes.  His  arms  were  jabbing  out 
against  another  man.  His  eyes  were  crazy.  One  \\as 
filled  with  blood. 

The  young  lady  watched  her  husband  hit  the  other 
man.  She  watched  them  hold  him  by  his  arms  and  the 
other  man  fall  backwards  against  a  bookcase.  She  saw 
Robert's  blood  in  his  blond  hair.  It  seemed  to  her  she'd 
caught  the  scene  in  still-life  photographs.  First  he'd 
been  against  the  \\'all.  Then  he'd  thrown  his  arm  around 
the  other  man's  neck.  Then  he'd  fallen.  Now  he  was 
being  held  and  his  mouth  was  \\orking. 

"Get  up,  gaddammit.  Get  up!"  he  shouted.  He  was 
shouting  at  the  young  lady.  "Get  out  of  here!  I  don't 
want  your  goddamn  objectivity'  watching  me  like  I'm 
in  a  filthy  zoo!  Get  up!  Get  out  of  here!" 

The  young  lady  thought  of  riding  home  on  the  train 
with  him  looking  like  that.  She  kne\\'  he  meant  for  her 
to  go  in  the  bedroom  with  the  other  girls,  but  she  took 
her  purse  and  left  the  apartment  just  before  the  police 
arrived.  She  wasn't  \\'orried  about  him.  She  \vasn"t 
frightened.  But  she  kne\\'  she'd  had  too  much  to  drink 
and  she  was  far  more  numb  than  usual  \\hen  she  caught 
the  train.  Robert  didn't  come  home  tliat  night.  She  didn't 
mind.  She  was  used  to  being  alone. 

The  young  lady  ne\er  asked  what  the  fight  was 
about.  She  wasn't  really  interested.  It  had  simply  been 
anotlier  proof  of  how  unlucky  she  was.  But  she  began 
to  notice  things  about  her  husband.  He  \\as  \ery  tall. 
His  anns  were  ts\'ice  the  size  of  hers.  He  had  the  thick- 
est blond  hair  on  his  legs  and  his  arms  and  e\en  on  his 
fingers  and  the  backs  of  his  hands.  He  \\'as  hot  and  hard 
when  he  slept  beside  her.  He  almost  spoke  coherently 
in  his  sleep. 

In  short,  she  grew  afraid  of  him.  She  dreaded  Fri- 
days when  he  came.  She  almost  never  closed  her  eyes 
those  nights.  She  knew  he'd  do  her  some  violence.  No 
longer  could  she  walk  axvay  when  he  would  shout  at 
her.  In  terror,  she  began  to  defend  herself  to  him  as 
best  she  could. 

And  things  were  worse.  She  heai-d  him  slam  his 
books  when  he  was  sick  of  studw  She  .shuddered  when 
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he  came  in  the  room  where  she  was  ^^'atching  television. 

"Are  you  still  glued  to  tlie  damn  idiot  tube?"  But  he 
was  accustomed  to  her  silence  and  he'd  go  to  bed. 

One  Friday  night  he  came  home  very  late.  There 
was  blood  in  his  blond  hair.  He  went  to  the  bedroom 
and  slammed  the  door. 

The  young  lady  waited  until  all  the  television  pro- 
grams were  over.  Then  she  crept  into  the  bedroom 
where  he  was  lying  face  down  with  his  arms  spread  out 
across  the  sheets.  She'd  have  to  move  him  or  there'd  be 
no  room  for  her.  But  the  blood  on  the  pillow  caught 
her  eye  as  she  took  off  her  robe.  She  knelt  beside  him 
and  touched  the  wet  red  spot  cautiously.  The  blood  had 
clotted  little  bits  of  blond  hair  by  his  face.  She  brought 
a  clean  damp  cloth  and  dabbed  it  carefully  at  his  head. 
She  \\'as  terrified.  Suppose  he  were  to  wake  up.  But  she 
dabbed  and  dabbed  and  went  for  a  fresh  cloth  and 
came  back.  And  when  she  dabbed  his  neck  he  looked 
at  her. 

"Don't  \\'orry  about  it,"  he  said.  "I'm  all  right.  Come 
on  to  bed." 

She  dabbed  again  and  again.  "No.  I— I'll  sleep  in  the 
living  room." 

"Come  on  to  bed,  goddammit,"  he  mumbled.  "If  you 
sleep  in  the  living  room,  I'll  sleep  in  the  living  room." 

"But  there's  blood  all  over  the  sheets." 

"Naturally.  I'm  bleeding  tlie  hell  out  of  myself.  It 
won't  hurt  you.  Come  on  to  bed.  It'll  wash  out." 

Her  aims  fell  to  her  side.  "Robert,  please  don't  make 
me  sleep  in  it." 

He  had  his  fingers  in  her  hair.  "Have  I  ever  been 
able  to  make  you  do  anything?  It  won't  hurt  you.  I'm  the 
one  who's  bleeding,  for  Christ's  sake." 

She  trembled  when  he  wiped  the  blood  across  her 
cheek.  "\A'hat  were  you  fighting  about?" 


"I  was  defending  my  goddamn  honor  as  a  gentleman. 
Come  on  to  bed." 

"Let  me  check  the  baby." 

He  was  looking  at  her  face  all  over.  "The  kid's  fine. 
He  didn't  see  his  old  man  come  in  like  a  drunken  bum." 

The  young  lady  was  unable  to  move.  She  was  won- 
derfully afraid  of  him. 

"You  look  a  hell  of  a  lot  better  with  blood  on  your 
face." 

She  raised  her  hand  self-consciously  to  wipe  it  away, 
but  he  caught  her  wrist. 

He  smiled  at  her  until  she  smiled  at  him. 


The  next  weeks  were  very  awkward  ones.  He  kicked 
in  the  television  screen.  She  poured  his  liquor  in  the 
kitchen  sink.  The  baby  cried  a  lot.  She  argued  with  her 
mother.  The  car  broke  down.  She  spilled  a  pot  of  coffee 
on  the  living  room  rug.  She  was  irritable  at  \\ork.  He 
couldn't  concentrate  on  books.  She  hung  up  on  him 
twice  when  he  called  her  from  to\vn. 

But  the  young  lady  looked  fine  and  when  she  \\'asn't 
shouting,  she  would  sing.  Her  mother  noticed  the  high 
color  and  worried  that  she'd  caught  a  fever  of  some 
sort. 

There  were  long  silences  and  violent  quarrels.  But 
once  they  laughed  about  it  and  the  baby  made  a  noise 
which  seemed  almost  articulate.  She  didn't  ha\e  the 
television  set  repaired.  And  the  young  lady  considered 
herself  unhappy  and  not  simply  unlucky. 

She  quit  her  job  when  the  family  doctor  advised  her 
of  her  delicate  condition. 
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22ND  WRITERS'  FORUM  PANEL 


W.  D.  SNODGRASS  is  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winning  poet  who  now  teaches 
at  Wayne  State  University.  His  writings  include  Heart's  Needle,  and 
contributions  to  New  Poets  of  England  and  America,  New  World  Writ- 
ing. 

JEAN  STAFFORD  received  the  1955  O'Henry  Prize.  Her  writings  in- 
clude Boston  Adventure,  The  Mountain  Lion,  The  Catherine  Wheel, 
Children  Are  Bored  on  Sunday,  The  Cat  with  The  High  I.  Q.,  and  The 
Lion  and  the  Carpenter.  She  has  contributed  to  New  Yorker,  Harper's, 
Horizon,  Reporter,  and  New  Republic. 

DEBORAH  EIBEL  is  the  recent  winner  of  the  Arthur  Davidson  Ficke 
Sonnet  Award  of  the  Poetry  Society  of  America.  Her  poems  have  appeared 
in  Approach,  The  Atlantic  Advocate,  Descant,  The  Harvard  Advocate, 
The  Lyric,  and  The  Tamarack  Review.  She  is  currently  on  the  staff  of 
UNC-G. 

ROBERT  WATSON,  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  UNC-G,  has 
written  A  Paper  House,  a  volume  of  poems,  and  A  Plot  in  the  Palace,  a 
play  which  appeared  in  First  Stage.  He  has  a  new  volume  of  poems  and 
a  novel  in  progress. 

CAROL  JOHNSON,  Lecturer  in  English  at  UNC-G,  has  published  one 
volume  of  poems,  Figure  for  Scamander.  Her  poems  and  criticisms  have 
been  published  in  the  Sewanee  Review,  Essays  in  Criticism,  Poetry,  and 
Spectator. 

FRED  CHAPPELL  recently  published  a  novel.  It  Is  Time,  Lord,  and 
has  also  published  poems  and  scholarly  articles.  He  teaches  at  UNC-G 
and  has  just  completed  a  second  novel,  to  be  published  shortly. 

PETER  TAYLOR,  novelist  and  story  writer,  is  also  in  residence  at 
UNC-G.  His  works  include  Miss  Leonora  When  Last  Seen,  A  Long 
Fourth  and  Other  Stories,  A  Woman  of  Means,  The  Widows  of  Thorn- 
ton, and  Tennessee  Day  in  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  Visiting  Professor  at  Har- 
vard first  semester  1964-65. 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

TWENTY-SECOM)  ARTS  FESTIVAL  WRITERS'  FORUM 

MARCH  22-25,  1965 
Alexander  Room  Elliott  Hall 

Monday,  March  22 

4:00  p.m.     Carol  Johnson— Poetry  Reading 
8:30  p.m.     Fred  Chappell— Reading 

Tuesday,  March  23 

2:00  p.m.     Deborah  Eibel— Poetry  Reading 
7:00  p.m.     Peter  Taylor— Fiction  Reading 

Wednesday,  March  24 

3:30  p.m.     Robert  Watson— Poetry  Reading 
8:30  p.m.     Jean  Stafford— Fiction  Reading 

Thursday,  March  25 

4:30  p.m.     W.  D.  Snodgrass— Poetry  Reading 

8:30  p.m.    Coraddi    Panel  Discussion:   Fred 

Chappell,  Peter  Taylor,  Jean  Stafford,  W.  D.  Snod- 
grass, discuss  student  writing  in  the  1965  Arts  Forum  Coraddi. 
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Computers. 
nev\f  slide 
rule  for 
Cadets 
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At  West  Point,  fast  General  Electric  com- 
L  puters  do  a  very  special  job.  The 
Cadets  use  them  the  way  you  use  a  slide 
rule,  helping  them  squeeze  more  problems 
and  experiments  into  a  curriculum  that  is 
already  crowded. 

Special  use  takes  a  special  system.  To 
be  effective,  the  system  must  allow  many 
cadets,  with  different  problems,  to  use  the 
machines  at  the  same  time.  And  the  com- 
puter language  has  to  be  easy  to  work  with. 

TogetherwiththeU.S.  Military  Academy, 
General  Electric  developed  the  computer 
system  SAD-SAC  and  a  special  basic  pro- 
graming language  that  West  Point  wanted. 
Now  Cadets  are  able  to  do  five  experiments 
in  the  time  it  took  to  do  one. 


In  delivering  what  West  Point  needed, 
G-E  people  showed  they  put  first  emphasis 
on  the  customer ...  on  what  he  wants  rather 
than  what  we  offer.  College-educated  men 
and  women  at  General  Electric  find  that 
studying  customers'  special  problems  helps 
them  grow . . .  keeps  them  from  getting  into 
a  rut  where  they  always  do  the  same  thing 
the  same  way. 

And  they're  assured  that  they're  putting 
their  education  and  training  to  the  best  pos- 
sible use  —  meeting  people's  needs,  today's 
and  tomorrow's. 

Progress  Is  Our  Most  Important  Product 

GENERAL®  ELECTRIC 


Do  you 


have  to  hide  your  hair  to  look  prettier? 


Use  condition  great  new  beauty  prescription  for  troubled  hair! 


Most  women  today  have  one  or  more 
of  these  hair  troubles  — do  you  ? 


D  Dry  hair 
n  Over-permanented 
n  Dull,  limp  hair 
D  Over-lightened 


n  Sun-damaged  hair 
D  Brittle  hair 
D  Splitting  ends 
D  Over-porous  hair 


If  you  checked  even  one,  we  prescribe 
condition*  by  Clairol.  This  richly  correc- 
tive creme  formula  adds  such  lively  bounce, 
new  vital  body,  new  satiny  sheen— try  it !  J^nd 
you'll  never  want  to  hide  your  hair  again! 


Actually  makes  your  hair  feel  stronger 

—  right  away!  Entirely  different  from  hair- 
dressings  or  surface  pomades,  condition* 
goes  deeply  into  hair  troubles.  Revitalizes 
your  hair's  own  inner  strength,  outer  beauty. 
Hairdressers  use  it  even  while  tinting,  ton- 
ing, lightening.  Avoids  frizziness  in  perma- 
nent waving.  And  imagine!  condition* 
works  all  its  beautiful  magic  without  heat- 
just  a  luxurious  beauty  pack  treatment  after 
shampoo.  So  good  for  your  hair,  \oull  love  it ! 


Inja 


condition  by  Clairol' 

•f^lairol  Inc.  1964      •Trademark 


